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IN  vour  llth  number,  friend  to  tneritf'^  has  made 
mucli  ado  about  the  art  of  horsewans/np^  and  icel>  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  (as  every  good  patriot  sliouid  feel)  gr(*at  solicitude  tliat  this 
art  should  be  liberally  encouraged,  because,  says  l.e,  to  ih.c 
dexterity  and  activity  of  those  \v]:o  have  lieen  brouglit  up  in  th:s 
school,  has  tlie  fate  ol  many  a  battle  been  attnlnited,  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  existence  of  a  nation  preserved.*' 

Allow  me  to  express  my  deep  regret,  that  this  /'rie^zr/  to  77icy}t^ 
had  not  manifested  himself,  efjually  a  friend  to  the  cbizens  o{ 
this  place,  by  announcing  his  discovery  a  Utile  sooner,  tliat.  im¬ 
proving  on  his  hint,  they  iniglit  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
enact  a  law  obli^jiiK'  all  the  voun^  men  of  lialtimore  to  become  tl:e 

O  O  J 

pupils  of  the  directors  of  the  cirvus.  'The  utility  of  sm  h  a  law  v,.iil 
not  be  questioned,  1  presume,  l>v  any,  but  tlm^e  poor  incredulous 
souls,  who  dare  to  dcidit  so  sireat  authority  as  the  Fnerui  to 

Merit.” - Sure,  no  virtuous  patriot  wouhl  lic.-itate  a  moment. 

to  recommend  to  his  or  lier  rising  family,  tills  duty  as  ind:.'»pens- 
ahle  ;  for,  hv  attending  tills  scl.oul,  tliey  v  ouhl  leurn  a  grace- 
iulness  in  tlieir  enueslrl  in  e.\ercib(?s.  could  not  fail  to  caM 
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forth  tlje  paternal  glow  of  admiration  and  moreover,  being, 
disciplined  In  this  school,  they  would  be  piepased  to  serve  their 
country,  or  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  casualties  Incident  to 
inexperience. 

it  is  said,  that  tlie  tacticts  of  h^urope  are  greatly  indebted  to 
tlie  military  scliools  for  tliat  eminent  degree  to  which  the  art  of 
w  ir  lias  risen.  But  even  thei  e,  with  all  their  adroitness,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  win  a  battle,  or  preserve  a  nation,  without  an 
immense  loss  of  both  blood  and  treasure.  It  remains  then,  to  the 
eternal  lH>nour  of  the  friend  to  merits  to  have  been  the  first  to 
iliscover,  that  a  battle  may  be  won,  and  tlie  existence  of  a  nation 
preserved,  by  learning  to  jump  through  a  hogshead,  riding  ixco 
ftorscs  at  once,  ov  by  riding  upon  the  liead,  instead  oi  that  part 
in  common  and  rui^ar  use.  d'he  ladies,  too,  attached  to  this 
company,  become  more  Interesting,  whicn  we  perceive  them  di¬ 
vesting  themselves  ol  tlie  timidity  which  a]ipertain  to  their  sex, 
and  holdiv  go  througli  the  exercises,  that  more  properly  belong  to 
herculean  man.'''  \  wonder  this  friend  to  mei  iu  had  not  express¬ 

ed  1  ns  Iriendsl'i])  in  ])laincr  terms  to  the  fair,  and  recommended  to 
them  likewise,  to  become  disciples  to  the  riding  school,  for  if  it 
makes  them  ‘‘by  far  more  interesting,”  why^  should  they  be  de¬ 
barred  from  tiuis  exhibiting  to  view,  “  the  symmetry  of  theii 
forms,  the  gracefulness  of  tlielr  attitudes,  the  delicacy  of  their 
feats,  and  above  all,  their  praise  worth v"  modest v.”  I  can  divine 
no  reason,  unless  it  be,  tliat  It  would  produce  too  general  a  use  of 
‘‘  extraordinarv  sensations.”  Ikit  this  could  not  l,a\e  been  a  hin¬ 


drance  to  the  frh;nd  of  merit  ;  lor,  he  savs,  ‘‘  ilie  fastidious  may 
view,  without  any  contamination  (^f  principle — the  cynic  would  he 
divested  of  his  prejudices,  and  tlie  moi  ahst  say,  surely,  here  is  no 
room  lor  censure."  I  must  conscijaent!  y  conclude,  that  the  friend 
io  merit  is  not  a  Iriend  to  tlie  laches  of  Baltimore.  I  therefore 
heg  leave  to  become  their  champion,  and  recommend  to  them  not 
to  he  backward,  hut  enter  the  lists  with  gentlemen  who  may  be 
influenced  i'*y  tl:e  eio(|uence  ‘^  friend  to  merits  and  I’ will  vouch 
lor  theur  success — they  will  nut  only  keep  pace  with  the  gentlemen 
in  the  art  ol  wii'*,  but  wil!  out.trij)  tliem  all  in  the  field  of  glorious 
victory  ;  they  sliall  win  !)iUties,  and  concjuer  the  hearts  of  tliose 
cold-hlooded  !)aclieiors,  wlio  have  never  vet  been  so  assailed  by 
the  excjuislte  symmetry  of  llieir  forms,  as  to  feel  any  emotions  like 
‘  exliaordlnai  v  seuMUions.” 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  FAIR. 
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Compar\l  iciih  all  its  sorrozcs^  cares  and  strife^ 

Haw  J'ezc  in  eccrij  age^  the  joys  of  life  ! 

The  y^ods  decree  it^  and  our  sighs  are  vain — 

Sorrow  sliall  follow  close  in  plciisure'*s  train. 

Y  et  give  me  stilly  ye  godsj  more  sorrows,  cares  and  strife, 
Ho  that  ye,  also,  gi  ve  tli'*  enchanting  joys  of  life. 


IT  is  but  a  desponding  and  poor  spirited  account  of  human  life 
that  Pliny,  the  elder,  has  given,  and  very  unworthy,  I  think,  of 
so  great  a  Philosopher.  For  after  a  mournful  dirge.  In  which  he 
contrasts  the  iniirmlties  and  miseries  of  man,  with  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  and  enjoyments  of  brutes,  he  cites  a  sentiment  which  he 
represents  as  common  in  liis  day,  that  it  would  be  best  for  a  man 
not  to  be  born  or  to  die  (juickly  :  and  to  sliew  that  these  senti¬ 
ments  were  not  the  capricious  elVusions  of  l!;e  moment,  he  asserts 
in  another  book,  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  has  l:e  • 
stowed  upon  men,  amongst  so  many  pains  and  troubles  of  life,  is 
the  power  of  killing  themselves.  How  much  more  just  as  well 
as  beautiful  the  view  which  Seneca  has  taken  of  liie  subject  : 
when,  after  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  Heavens  and  around  upon 
the  earth,  surveying  the  countless  variety  of  objects  that  have 
l)een  formed  to  entertain  and  regale  us,  and  contemplating  the 
Jiigh  and  perfect  capacities  of  enjoyment,  sensual  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectual  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  man,  he  breake>  out  into 
the  finest  strain  of  eloquence,  and  calls  upon  his  reader  to  say 
whether  H  eaven  has  not  provided  not  onl^ior  his  subsistence, 
but  even  for  his  lu.\ury,  and  that  with  the  most  unsparing  hand, 
the  most  profuse  munificence  !  This  feast,  however  of  the  senses 
and  the  mind,  depends  for  its  enjovment,  like  every  other  feast, 
on  the  health  and  appetite  with  which  we  sit  down  to  it  ;  and  this 
health  and  appetite  f  unfortunately  for  us,  as  we  manage  it,)  de¬ 
pend  in  a  very  great  degree  on  ourselves.  1  do  not  pretend  that 
any  exertion,  on  our  part,  will  always  ensure  us  a  zest  for  thii 
banquet  ;  because  sickness  and  sorrow,  the  common  lot  of  hu¬ 
manity,  will  have  their  turn,  and  tinge,  tor  a  time, the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  with  melancholy  :  but  what  I  say  is,  that  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  miseries  as  well  as  misfortunes  of  which  people  complain,  is 
purely  and  entirely  their  own  work.  Look  at  the  character  of 
those  people  who  m  >st  frequentlv  make  this  complaint  of  the  load 
of  life — how  rarely  will  you  hear  it  f»om  innocent  and  active  in¬ 
dustry  ?  n  ow  often  from  indolence,  dissipation  and  vice  ?  Peace 
must  begin  at  home.  He  who  receives  from  his  own  heart,  when 
he  first  awakes  in  the  morning,  the  salutation  of  an  approving 
smile,  will,  when  he  rises  and  goes  forth,  see  all  nature  smile 
around  him  :  while  the  wretch,  vvho  seinterriipted  slumber  is  bre- 
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ken  by  the  gnawings  of  remorse  or  the  pangs  of  guilt,  will  see  the 
image  of  his  own  internal  trouble  and  horror  reflected  from  every 
<d)je(*t  that  meets  lus  view.  Rut  how  are  we  to  secure  this  morn- 
ms:  salute  of  a  smile  ? 

'Fhis  question  was  answ^ered  for  me  by  a  peasant  in  Switzer¬ 
land  when  1  visited  that  country  in  1772.  I  could  not  lielp  being 
stiuck  on  my  first  entrance  into  it,  with  the  picture  of  national 
fiappiness  which  every  where  presented  itself.  Wherever  I  turn¬ 
ed,  1  heard  the  hum  of  cheerful  industry  ; — wherever  1  looked,  1 
saw  the  o;iow  of  health  and  smile  of  content.  If  I  entered  a  town, 

1  heard,  on  every  hand,  the  rattling  of  the  liammer  and  clinking 
of  the  trowel,  bearing  witness  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation  :  in  sauntered  into  the  country  1  heard  the  rosy  daughters 
of*  industry,  singing  aloud  to  tlielr  spinning  wheels  ;  or  saw^  them 
engaged  in  that  sweetest  occupation  of  primeval  innocence,  prun¬ 
ing  and  dressing  of  their  luxuriant  vines  and  teaching  the  young 
tendril?  how  to  shoot  ;  if  I  climbed  a  mountain,  1  saw  it  animated 
from  its  base  to  its  summit,  with  a  sprightly  flock,  that  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of*  the  general  happiness  of  the  country,  and  to 
partake  in  it  ;  skipping  from  rock  to  rock  with  astonishing  agility 
and  hrowzing,  briskly  and  cheerfully  on  the  scanty  productions  of 
the  soil  ;  while  their  shepherd  master,  with  his  flageolet  to  his  lips 
and  peace  and  gladness  at  his  heaat,  poured  from  tlie  echoing 
mountains  into  the  valley  that  smiled  below  the  simply  wild  and 
toucbinii  notes  of  his  favorite  air,  the  7  ans  dcs  vac/tcs. 

Afllected  almost  to  tears  of  pleasure  by  tins  finished  scene  of 
earthly  happiness,  as  1  stood  looking  at  it,  from  the  cottage  door 
of  a  venerable  old  peasant  ;  I  asked  him  how  it  happened,  that  in 
a  climate  so  little  favored  by  nature,  and  the  far  greater  part  of 
whose  soil  was  surrendered  to  mountains  and  hopeless  stenlitv,  1 
witnessed  all  this  peace,  all  this  content,  all  this  glowing.  Mailing 
liappiness  ?  "The  answer  is  very  short  and  easy,”  said  this  rural 
philosopher,  pleased  with  the  Interest  which  he  saw'  in  my  face  ; 
“  all  vou  see  is  the  effect  of  industry^  protected  and  not  incum¬ 
bered  by  government  ;  for  Industry  is  the  mother  of  virtue  and 
health,  these  are  the  parents  of  happiness;  as  Idleness  is  the  mother 
of  vice  and  disease,  the  immediate  parents  of  human  misery.  Rc- 
ln»ld  the  w  hole  secret  of  the  health.  Innocence  and  peace  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  Accordingly  when  I  passed  on  to  Italy,  blessed  as 
that  country  is  with  the  finest  climate  that  ever  indulgent  Heaven 
shed  upon  the  earth,  and  crowned  with  every  beauty  and  every 
luxury  that  can  feast  the  eye,  the  air,  the  taste,  or  gratify  tliemind 
of  men,  !  heard  the  nobles,  in  their  jialaces  of  marble  and  on  their 
sofas  of  silk,  complaining  of  their  stars,  in  holyday  teinis,”  and 
exclaiming  against  the  hard  condition  of  human  life  !  and  when  1 
got  to  England,  that  boasted  land  of  roast  beef  and  October,  of 
liberty  and  plenty  I  found  the  loungers  pretty  much  of  Pliny’s 
opinion  ;  that  the  privilege  of  killing  themselves  was  the  greatest 
if  not  the  only  blessing,  that  Heaven  h.ad  bestowed  011  men* 
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a  privilege  which  they  accordingly  claimed,  and  exercised,  when¬ 
ever  their  money,  the  sinews  oi  vice,  gave  out,  or  their  guilty 
pleasures  came  to  pall  upon  the  sense. 

Every  thing  that  1  have  observed  while  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
Jiome,  has  served  to  coniirm  the  philosophy  ot  the  peasant  ol 
Switzerland.  Insomuch  that  whenever  I  see  the  native  bloom  ol 
liealth  and  tlie  genuine  smile  of  content,  1  mark  tlown  the  charac¬ 
ter  as  industrious  and  virtuous  :  and  1  never  yet  failed  to  have  the 
prepossession  confirmed  on  enquiry.  So  on  the  other  hand,  when¬ 
ever  I  see  pale  repining  and  languid  discontent  ;  and  hear  com¬ 
plaints  uttered  against  the  hard  lot  of  humanity,  my  first  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  character  from  whom  they  proceed  is  indolent,  or 
vicious,  or  both  ;  and  1  have  not  often  had  occasion  to  retract  the 
opinion. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  cliaracters,  rather  indolent  than  vi¬ 
cious,  w  ho  are  really  to  be  pitied  ;  whose  innocent  and  cajitivating 
amusements,  becoming  at  length  their  sole  pursuits,  tend  only  to 
whet  their  sensibility  to  misfortunes  which  they  contribute  to 
bring  on  ;  and  to  form  pictures  of  life  so  highly  aggravated  as  to 
render  life  itself,  stale  and  flat.  Of  this  cast  was  the  immortal 
H  omer  ;  who  has  the  credit  of  having  first  advanced  the  opinion 
which  Pliny  has  so  rnuch  amplified,  that  in  human  life,  the  sum 
of  evil  far  exceeds  that  of  good.  It  is  not  wmnderful  that  Homer 
should  liave  advanced  such  a  sentiment,  il  w’e  may  confide  in  any 
of  the  ancient  accounts  of  him  which  liavc  been  handed  down  to 
us,  more  especially  in  that  circumstantial  one  whieli  is  ascribed  to 
Herodotus.  According  to  these  accounts  he  was  the  offspring  of 
an  illicit  amour,  never  recognised  by  his  father,  and,  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  dependant  on  a  mother  w  ho  had  to  support  her.seif  and  him 
by  manual  labor.  Arrived  at  years  of  maturity  be  at  first  taught  a 
school,  and  afterwards  wandered  about  Greece,  in  tlu>  cliaracter 
of  a  rhapsodist,  (somewdiat  analogous  to  the  liard  or  minstrel  of  an¬ 
cient  Britain,)  singing  his  poems  at  great  men’s  liouses,  and  sub¬ 
sisting  on  their  precarious  bounty.  During  liis  vagrant  life  he  was 
supported  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  f.ousc  of  a  leather  dresser  ; 
and  having,  by  repeated  attacks  ofa  dclluction  in  his  eves,  entire¬ 
ly  lost  his  sight,  and  remained  blind  for  several  years,  he  at  length 
died,  a  w’anderer,  and  was  buried  in  t!ie  sands  of  the  sea  shore. 
Compare  these  dlsasterous  and  humiliating  events  w  ith  the  charac¬ 
ter  ot  the  man  ;  that  tender  and  dlssolviiiii  sensl!)irilv  w  hich  beams 
with  such  irresistible  effect  from  every  part  of  bis  works,  whicli 
drew  the  parting  of  Heiitor  and  Androinaclie,  and  tlie  no  less  pa¬ 
thetic  meeting  of  Ulysses  and  l^enelope  ;  compare  hia  own  poverty 
and  mortifications  with  that  genius  which  was  lor  ever  represent¬ 
ing  to  him  characters  and  life  on  their  grandest  and  noblest  scale, 
and  will  you  see  any  cause  to  wonder  at  Homer’s  estimate  of  hu¬ 
man  life  ?  Tliose  who  have  succeeded  this  prince  of  poets,  in  hik 
prolessiori,  have  resembled  him  much  more  in  then  poverty’,  mis¬ 
ery  and  consequent  estimate  of  life,  than  sublimity  of  genius  and 
immortality  of  w  orhs. 
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But  against  tl)e  opinion  of  tliese  men,  \vc  have  that  of  Socrates 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  ot  Deiphos  to  be  tlie  \vlsest  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  an  an¬ 
cient  poet,  as  eminent  for  dramatic  composition  as  Homer  was  for 
epic  ;  I  mean  Euripides,  who  after  citing  the  opinion  of  Homer, 
advances  the  exact  reverse  of  it,  and  supports  himself  by  an  ar¬ 
gument  winch  iias  been  termed  inspiraiiov .  In  proof  of  the  gen- 
ei  alltv  of  this  latter  opinion  too,  we  have  tlie  whole  practice  of  an¬ 
tiquity  :  lor  they  held  suicide  to  be  no  crime  ;  and  if  they  really 
l)cheved  the  evil  of  life  to  surplus  the  good,  how  did  it  happen 
that  they  did  not  get  rid  of  it  ?  that  on  the  contrary,  witli  tlie  pro¬ 
locutor  whom  Plautus  introduces  in  my  motto,  they  were  guilty  ot 
the  practical  solecism  of  voluntarily  sustaining  the  greater  evil 

lor  the  sake  of  the  trivial  good  ? — 

^  •  •  • 

V  et  the  very  men  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 
this  opinion  ol  the  preponderance  of  evil,  were  those  wlio  seem  to 
liave  cleaved  to  life  with  the  fondest  ])ernacitv.  dduis  Homer,  in 
spite  of  poverty,  hlindness  and  miicry,  lingered  on  to  a  very  ad- 
vaiiv-ed  age,  and  fell  at  last,  not  hv  his  own  hand,  ])Ut  the  reluc¬ 
tant  hand  ol  nature  :  Ovid,  another  advocate  ol  this  opinion,  as 
mig  lit  well  have  been  expected  f  rom  his  lewd  ciuirse  of  life,  siis- 
ta’ned  the  ordinarv  evils  increased  hy  exile;  vet,  overloaded  w  1th 
calamity  as  he  alVt  cted  to  think  tl»l>  state  of  being,  like  some  of 
the  lovers,  we  meet  within  Operas,  he  chose  the  moment  of  mis¬ 
fortune  to  break  imt  into  a  song,  and  chaunted  away,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  witli  so  much  ease,  and  melody,  and  grace  ;  and  on 
guhjei  t'^,  too,  so  liigli  and  airy,  that  it  is  as  difllcult  to  believe  him 
sincere  lu  his  complaints,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  lover  in  the  Opera. 
As  lo  Piinv,  altliougli  he  held  death  to  he  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
▼  «t  he  practised  in  tins  respect,  all  the  abstinence  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  arul  fled  from  the  eruption  ot  ^'i^^tna — w  hicli  destroyed  him, 
with  as  much  pi eci|)itation  as  if  he  had  really  thought  deutli  tlie 
greatest  of  evils.  liUcretuis  is  (he  only  advocate  of  tliat  opinion 
w  ho  abruh^ed  Ins  lili*  ;  and  in  him.  it  we  may  helieve  liis  histori- 
ans,  it  was  not  th.c  eficct  of  reason  and  caiculatioii,  but  of  lon^- 
standin:!  and  confirmed  insanity. 

In  tins  ilas.s  ol  viclnns  lo  a  busv  indolence,  next  to  tliose  wdiO 
elcvole  their  wliobi  lives  to  tlie  iniprotltuhie  business  of  writing 
w’o  lis  of  imagination,  are  tliose  wiio  spend  the  w  hole  of  their’s  in 
readini^  them.  Tliere  are  several  num  and  women  of  tliis  des- 
cripiioti  in  the  circle  ol  mv  acijiiaintancc  :  persons,  whose  misfor¬ 
tune  ii  IS  to  !)('  released  fi-om  the  saluta’'v  neeessitv  of  supporting 
themselves  hv  their  own  cxciUons,  and  wlio  vainiv  seek  happiness 
in  inltdlecUia!  dissipation. 

niiinca  IS  o!ie  of  the  finest  girls  in  tlie  wliole  round  of  my  ac- 
i|Uiintan«*c,  and  is  now  one  ol  ihe  happiest.  But  w  hen  I  first  he- 
i-ame  aciju  finievl  with  her,  wdiich  was  ah.out  three  years  ago,  slie 
wa>  an  olijcct  ol  pitv  ;  pale,  emat  latcd.  nervous  and  livstcrical,  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen  ;  tlie  days  had  already  come  when  she 
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could  truly  say,  she  had  no  pleasure  in  them  !  She  conlessed  to 
me,  that  she  had  lain  on  her  bed,  day  alter  day,  lor  months  to¬ 
gether,  reading,  or  rather  devouring  with  a  kind  of  morbid  appe¬ 
tite,  every  novel  that  siie  could  lay  her  hands  on — without  any 
pause  between  them,  without  any  rumination,  so  that  the  incidents 
were  all  eongioinerated  and  confoundtHl  in  her  memory  ;  ^he  had 
not  drawn  Irom  them  all,  a  single  useful  maxim  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  but  calculating  on  the  fairy  world,  which  her  authors  had  de¬ 
picted  to  her,  she  was  reserving  all  her  address  and  all  her  pow¬ 
ers  for  characters  that  would  never  appear,  and  incidents  tliat 
would  never  occur.  I  advised  her,  immediately,  to  take  tlie 
whole  charge  of  her  mother’s  household  upon  herseif  ;  to  adopt  a 
system  in  4he  management  of  it,  and  adliere  to  it  rigid  y  ;  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  her  business  exclusively,  and  make  hersell  respon.>ihle 
for  it;  and,  then,  if  she  had  time  to  read,  to  read  authentic  histo- 
tory,  which  would  show  lier  the  world  as  it  really  was;  and  not  to 
read  rapidly  and  superficially,  with  a  view  merely  to  least  on  the 
novelty  and  variety  of  events  ;  but  deliberately  and  studiously, 
with  her  pen  in  her  hand  and  her  note  hook  hy  her  side,  extract¬ 
ing  as  she  went  along,  not  only  every  prominent  event,  with  its 
date  and  circumstances,  hut  every  elegant  and  judicious  reflection 
of  the  author,  so  as  to  form  a  little  hook  of  practical  wisdom  lor 
herself. — She  IVillovved  my  advice,  and  when  I  went  to  see  lier 
again  six  weeks  afterwards,  Bianca  had  regained  all  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  her  form  ;  the  vernal  rose  bloomed  again  in  her 
checks,  the  starry  radiance  shot  forth  from  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
'  smile  whlcli  came  directly  from  her  heart,  and  sjioke  lier  grati 
lude  more  exquisitely  than  words,  she  gave  me  her  hand  and  bade 
mo  welcome. 


In  short,  the  divine  denunciation  that  ?n  the  sweat  of  his  brow 


man  should  earn  his  food^  is  guaranteed  so  ellectually  that  labor 
is  indispensable  to  his  peace.  Nor  let  this  he  thought  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  punishment,  since  it  is  easy,  without  the  aid  of  Plato, 
JMoore,  or  Campanella,  to  conceive  a  state  of  being  in  wliieh  la¬ 
bor  shall  not  be  essential  to  hapjnness.  It  is  the  part  oi  wisdom 
however,  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  st  ^e  of  being  in  which  wc  are 


placed  ;  and  since  here,  we  find  th.at  l;usiness 
as  certainly  the  pledges  of  peace  and  virtue,  as  v 
leiice  are  ol  vice  and  sorrow,  let  every  o  e  do 


ai^d  industry  are 
■ucy  andindo- 
v  ’lat  is  easily  in 


Ills  power  ;  create  a  business,  even  wliere  lor*  may  have  made 
it  unnecessary,  and  pursue  that  hus!ness  with  li  the  order  and  per¬ 
severance  ot  tlie  direst  necessity — so  sh.^.  we  s»’e  our  country 
as  far  excelling  others  in  health,  cnnte.ntn  ■  ^  and  virtue,  as  it  now 


surpasses  them  in  liberty  and  trancMllhiy. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

Me s srs  Fj d i tor s^ 

ALd'HOEfill  my  present  ii  clinalion  to  write  is  as  f^eldc 
as  my  capacity,  i  can  no  longer  ^-iLear  taking  up  my  pen  fur  the 
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amasemcnt  (If  not  instruction)  of  IVIr.  Ardent,”  who  seems 
more  expert  in  viewing  sensual  objects  than  meutu)  operations,  as 
appears  from  his  essay  on  passion  in  the  last  nuinher  of  tlie  Em¬ 
erald.  After  the  proposition  was  almost  forgotten  he  starts  as 
from  a  dream,  and  wonders  why  no  one  has  undertaken  to  relieve 
his  anxiety  by  giving  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of,  which  is 
the  strongest  passion  ?”  ITe  tells  us,  with  all  the  candor  of  brain* 
Jess  simplicity,  that  his  greatest  passion  is  love,  and  what  is  rare, 
it  is  not  lor  one  object  alone  but  a  thousand  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  strange,  all  those  Incitements  are  among  the  ladies. 

Some  unseen  object  often  wounds, 

A  glance,  his  passion  changes  ; 

Another  part  his  brain  confounds, 

And  every  thought  deranges. 

Vet  fickle  fancy  finds  no  form, 

Wh  erein  to  place  perfection  ; 

His  love’s  an  everlasting  storm, 

Nor  blows  to  one  direction. 

But  if  he  ever  meets  with  a  lady  in  whom  all  his  conceptions  ot 
beauty  are  united,  I’ll  suffer  myself  to  be  shot  by  the  first  lady's 
eye  that  can  twang  an  arrow.  We  moreover  believe  Mr.  Ar¬ 
dent  to  be  an  old  drone — vulgarly  called  Bachelor  ;  for  liis  od¬ 
dity  and  nonexperience  in  the  common  causes  and  efi’ect  of  that 
passion,  of  which  he  boasts  so  much  to  possess,  strongly  corrobo¬ 
rates  our  assertion  or  opinion.  And  unless  he  shortly  discards  his 
fantastical  notions  of  single-blessedness,  and  directs  them  to  one 
point,  he  may  take  my  word  lor  it,  and  a  score  of  ladles  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  that  his  end  will  meet  with  all  tlie  horrors  of  an  old  liach- 
elor — dying  without  the  consolation  of  having  any  body’s  sins  to 
answer  for  but  his  owm.  Though  nature  (or  accident  more  prop¬ 
erly)  has  been  rather  unkind  in  giving ijnany  an  unmeaning  eye, 
a  chubby  nose,  an  insignificant  mouth,  a  lantern  face,  or  an  ankle 
like  a  post  ;  they  nevertheless,  have  a  great  many  good  qualities, 
according  to  their  own  accounts.  But  I  do  assert,  with  at  least 
three  good  reasons  to  prove  it,  that  the  ladies  of  the  present  day 
and  generation,  have  much  less  deception  than  any  who  have  gone 
before  them.  Those  who  do  not  know  w^ould  not  believe  it,  but 
it  is  no  less  a  truth,  they  have  not  a  grain  of  deception  left  !  !  Now 
for  my  three  good  reasons  to  aid  my  assertion  in  their  behalf. 
First,  by  incessant  talking  they  shew  all  their  mental  infirmities, 
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second,  by  a  lair  exhibition  of  their  bodies,  they  show  all  its  defor¬ 
mities  ;  and  thirdly,  by  every  indulgence  ol  passions,  they  never 
fail  to  show  their  greatest  and  most  prevalent  passion  ;  hence¬ 
forth  let  no  gentleman  charge  any  lady  with  want  of  candor.  I 
must  now  take  my  leave  of  tlie  honest  fair,  by  assuring  them,  they 
need  feel  under  no  obligation  to  me,  for  recommendipg  them,  nor 
do  I  wish  them  to  take  any  pride.  Inasmuch  as  the]5f  are  noticed 
by  me  in  any  wav,  for  I  declare  it  is  purely  accidental  and  unde- 
signedly,  as  their  efforts  are  to  please. 

To  return  to  the  original  question,  on  wlilch  I  would  observe, 
that  in  my  judgment,  not  any  one  passion  at  any  period,  can  be 
properly  called  stronger  than  another  wl^en  excited  and  elevated 
to  its  full  pitch.  But  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  we 
should  first  enquire,  in  vvliat  particular  object  does  a  man  place  his 
happiness  ?  It  will  be  found  as  various  as  our  situations  in  life. 
Whatever  is  our  w^armest  pursuit,  constitutes  lor  tlie  time  beino^ 
our  greatest  happiness  and  consequently  our  strongest  passion. 

It  has  been  dictated,  times  without  number,  which  is  the 
strongest  passion,  love  or  hatred  ?*^  They  eacli  have  their  de¬ 
grees,  and  operate  according  to  the  strength  of  mind  hy  which 
they  are  governed  ;  and  when  either  is  beyond  our  pow'er  to  sub¬ 
due,  we  are  in  a  state  of  insanity.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  tliere 
is  no  man  always  in  a  riglit  state  of  mind,  or  In  other  words  no 
man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not  sometimes 
tvrannise  and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the  limits  of  sobei 
probability.” 

Immediate  and  unexpected  gain,  promotion  to  an  elevated  state 
of  honor,  or  an  unjust  privation  of  our  rights,  will  equally,  for  a 
time,  divert  some  men  of  reason,  an  cl  the  11  ke  of  every  other  pas¬ 
sion.  They  contend,  that  insanity  of  tliis  nature,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  operates  with  the  same  violence  on  the  minds  of  men  ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  one  passb3n  lias  been  deemed  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  another,  is,  because  th  e  mind  thereby  influenced  was 
less  able  to  support  it,  being  too  futile  to  bring  it  to  the  standard 
of  reason,  or  to  keep  it  in  rquipoiae  by  some  counter  passion  ; 
and  this  incapacity  arises  either  from  our  own  inactivity  of  mind, 
or  from  its  native  imbecility,  bbom  the  foregoing  arguments  I 
conclude,  that  every  one  upon  niee  investigation,  will  find  his 
strongest  passion  for  that  ohjecl  which  most  particularly  arrests  his 
attention,  and  which  he  continues  most  ardently  In  pursuit  of. 
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Tliis  brings  iis  to  wlsli  lor  a  discussion  of  a  former  ciuestion  viz. 
“  wliat  on  eurtli  is  most  worthy  the  pursuit  oi  man,”  thereby 
hopini^  ^oofl  maybe  done  by  directing  the  Indeterminate  mind 
to  some  laudable  resuliilion. 

3HLO. 


rilE  JKJWER  OF  FANCY. 


ton  THE  EMERALD. 

J\[essrs.  Pleasant^ 

1  send  you  the  lollowing  lor  publication  in  The  Emtraidy 
with  a  request  ol  liaving  it  inserted  in  your  next  number. 

J  am  with  every  respect. 

Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

•  •  • 

Addressed  to  a  lady  with  a  'colione  of  Poems,  by  the  Author. 

ACGKPT,  sweet  Girl,  His  all  I  can  impart, 

H'lie  meek  cftusions  ol  an  honest  heart  : 

KShould  you,  Elvira^  ever  deign  peruse 

H'he  trilling  ell’orts  ot'niy  feeble  imise  : 

iNIay  partial  kindness  sway  voiir  gen’rous  mind. 

Ami  friendship’s  pencil  shade  the  faults  you  find. 


ton  THE  EMERALD. 

TO - 

THO’  di  stant,  l*ar,  sweet  girl,  from  thee. 
In  fancy  still  thy  form  I  see  ; 

I  see  thy  rapture-rolling  eye, 

And  hear  thv  bosom’s  softest  sigli. 

For  tho'  around  my  hapless  head,. 
Alislortune's  frowns  profusely  spread  ; 

V  et  Fate,  unwilling  to  destioy, 
S>j)rinkles  them  with  some  hours  of  joy. 

Solt  wanton  visions  gently  glide. 

Across  my  couch  in  playful  pride  ; 

W  hen  all,  unknown  to  thee,  I  throw 
IN!  y  arms  around  thy  neck  of  snow. 

And  from  thy  lips  the  moisture  drink. 

And  on  thy  gentle  bosom  sink ; 
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Catcli  the  Hove  murmTings  as  they  rise, 

And  dart  them  back  Into  thine  eyes. 

Ye  gen'rous  dreams  ol  dear  delight, 

Come  sweeten  still  niv  ev’ry  nig  ht  ; 

Still  to  console  this  aching  head, 

Tliose  quick  delights  ot*  rapture  shed. 

Still  bring  one  gen’rous  maid  to  sight, 

.  Let  fancied  smiles  adorn  my  night  ; 

And  I  will  still  wi  th  firmness  go 
Thro’  all  my  varied  scenes  of  woe. 

11. 


FOR  THE  emerald. 

•  •  • 

FRIENDSHIP. 

COME,  gentle  zephyr,  spread  thy  rich  perfume, 

And  waft  us  jointly  to  the  kindred  tomb  ! 

Let  no  dl  scordant  passions  e’er  control, 

The  Inward  yearning  ol  the  unite  soul  ; 

But  lay  our  course  the  iucld  heavenly  way, 

O’er  which  Is  spread  the  bright  eternal  ray  ; 

Wh  ere  Satan  never  dares  his  steps  intrude, 

And  virtue’s  sons  his  tangling  snares  elude  ; 

Where  nature’s  God  arraigns  before  his  throne  ; 

Divides  Ills  godhead  and  forsakes  his  Son, 

A  time  ;  to  save  the  whole  of  Adam’s  race, 

Who  seek  in  heav’n  alone  a  resting  place. 

IIATOR. 

W e  return  thanks  to  the  correspondent  who  favoured  us 

with  the  following  beautiful  lines  ;  and  request  his  future  favours. 

•  •  • 

Messrs.  Pleasant  4*  Co. 

The  following  lines  were  written^  as  appears  from  the 
date.,  sexeral  years  ago  ;  they  have  been  long  in  my  possession., 
and  I  believe.,  never  published ;  I  therefore  send  them  for  your 
egaminaticn^  confident  that  /  will  find  them  amongst  the  flowers 
in  your  Bower  of  Fancy. 

•  •  • 

FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

\ 

AIR - AS  PExVSIVE  I  THOUGHT  ON  MY  LOVE. 

AS  twilight  went  down  in  the  West, 

I  pensively  w^atch'd  Its  decline, 

1  thought  on  the  friend  I  lov'd  best. 

And  wish’d  that  his  virtues  were  mine; 
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\Vl)ilst  I'ancy  delighted  to  dwell, 

On  the  bcenes  that  to  memory  were  dear  ; 

1  knew  not,  alas  !  that  they  fell, 

'rill  I  felt  on  my  bosom  a  ttar, 

A  dusky  shade  stole  o't*r  the  scene, 

'Fije  landscape  was  hid  from  my  view, 

Its  vernal  and  heautiful  green. 

Was  wrapp'd  in  due  evening's  liue  : 

'Tiiii  moon  her  faint  cresceiit  display \k 
\  et  visible  scarce  to  the  eye  ; 

It  seem'd  to  mv  fancy  it  said. 

So  brief  are  thy  moments  of  joy. 

And  fe  w  are  tlie  joys  I  reijuire. 

And  lew  are  the  wishes  that  rise  ; 

\  et  I  own,  I  do  fondly  desire 

'Fhe  respect  of  the  good  and  tlic  wise. 

Oh  !  grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  hut  this, 

I  would  not  to  many  be  known  ; 

Hut  to  fill  up  my  luoasiire  ol  bliss, 

Ob  give  me  tiie  friendship  of  one 

/jultimoi  c,  Juhj  I,  1803. 

^  TO  CORRF:SPONnENTS. 

Tile  length  of  the  Old  JUudielor,  has  prevented  the  insertion 
of  several  essays  intended  for  this  number. 


THE  HRIDAE  HOWER. 

Behold^  xihere  Bcauti/  vows  s/ic  n^ill  obey^ 

And  tir'd  of  ruling,  t/irozvs  her  poic'r  era  ay  ; 

Spurns  at  the  path  in  a'hich  she  led  the  van^ 

Juist  to  be  bride  led  a  fid  be  yard  by  man. 

AIARRIEI)  —  l)n  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Robert 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Si  ills,  both  of*  this  city. 


THE  GRAVE. 

The  f^ravc  ga/ic.?  iPide,  and  the  poor  serton  still 
Toils  at  his  mournful  trade  ;  the  ^!utt(>n  Death 
Thinks  of  no  respite  for  his  sai'a^e  wau:; 

Dut  faithful  to  his  task  from  day  to  day^ 

Devours  up  thousands  and  is  huny;ry  still, 

DIED — In  T^almouth,  (Iwigland.)  Mr.  John  N.  APComb,  of 
New  York. —  In  this  city,  Mr.  (weokge  Keatinge,  many  years 
a  bookseller. —  In  Annapolis,  Mr.  Erkderick  Green,  brother 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Green,  whose  death  we  noticed  in  our  last. 


